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Demon- Worship in Southern India. — In the extreme south of the 
peninsula of India there dwell the Shanars and other primitive non- Aryan 
tribes. They believe that everything that goes amiss is the work of the 
devil deities, whom it is their duty to pacify by offering prayers and sacri- 
fices and by other means. Failures in trade or in crops are attributed 
to the devils. 

In the dusk of the evening, goblins have been observed in a burial or 
burning ground, assuming various shapes ; and these have often been 
known at night to ride across the country on invisible horses, or glide 
over marshy lands in the form of a quickly moving, flickering light. 

People hearing a strange noise or low cry, at night, immediately see a 
devil making his escape in the shape of a dog as large as a hyena, or a 
cat with eyes like two lamps. 

Sometimes a village has been deserted, and its inhabitants have been 
afraid even to remove their goods and chattels, in consequence of the terror 
caused by stones being thrown on their roofs at night by invisible hands. 

Demons more malicious still have been known to insert, in the dark, 
combustible materials under the eaves of thatched roofs. 

Even in the daytime, about the close of the hot season, when there is 
no wind at all, devils may often be seen careering along in the shape of a 
whirlwind, tossing about in their fierce play every dry stick and leaf that 
happens to be in their way. 

The demons, according to the notions ot the aboriginal tribes of south- 
ern India, do much evil but no good. Their main object is to cause terror, 
but they never bestow benefits, or evince any affection for men ; hence they 
must be appeased by sacrifices and offerings. 

Gratitude for good received, or resignation to the will of a presiding 
deity, is no part of the devil-worship, which is resorted to by the Shanars 
solely for the purpose of averting from themselves the evils which the 
demons could inflict. 

The devil-temples are small, mean, tomb-like buildings, with an image at 
the farther end of the cloister. The majority of them are a pyramid-shaped 
heap of earth, adorned with streaks of whitewash, sometimes alternating 
with red ochre, which constitutes both the image and the temple ; and a 
similar heap in front of it, with a flat surface, forms the altar. 

A large tamarind-tree, or a palmyra, the leaves of which have never been 
cut or trimmed, will be observed in close proximity to the devil-temple. 

The devil is supposed to reside in this tree, wherefrom he snuffs up the 
odor of the sacrificial blood, and descends unseen to join in the feast. 

Rams, goats, or cocks are the delight of the demons. 

The sacrifice of goats is almost continuous ; sometimes as many as 
twenty goats are killed at one time. 

The presiding priest, after muttering some incantations, severs the head 
of the goat from the body by one blow of a large, sickle-shaped weapon. 
The head falls to the share of the priest, and the body, slung on a pole 
and carried on the shoulders of two men amid the beating of tom-toms, is 
taken home to furnish the evening feast ; sometimes the flesh of the sacri- 
ficed goat or ram is cut up, cooked, and eaten on the spot. 
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Round the devil-shrines may often be seen a number of small earthen 
ovens. 

Bells and chains are always used in devil-worship and exorcism, the mo- 
tive being, not that of scaring the devil, but that of charming him. 

Near the temples of the popular devils there are massive iron chains 
hanging from the trees, with bells and knives attached to them. These 
chains and bells are all set jangling and clanging during the worship of the 
demons and the slaying of the animals. 

The devil-worship of the Rodiyas in Ceylon is performed in the jun- 
gle, where a kind of altar is erected, and covered with the skin of the 
plantain-tree. It is then scented with a kind of resin, and cooked vegeta- 
bles placed on a plantain leaf are put on it, to which are added rice and 
flowers and the blood of a red cock. The devil-dancer then recites a 
charm, when the cure is supposed to be complete, the offering being left 
to be eaten by birds or animals. 

It is almost impossible for strangers to realize the dread in which the 
aboriginal tribes and some of the low caste Hindoos of southern India 
stand of devils. They haunt their paths from the cradle to the grave. 

A Tamil proverb says, " The devil who seizes you in the cradle goes 
with you to the funeral." 

The Tamil father takes great care to see that, when his child is about to 
be brought into the world, the leaves of the margosa tree are fixed over the 
threshold, to prevent the devils from entering and seizing upon the child 
at the moment of birth. 

If he has formerly lost two children and this be a son, a bracelet is 
placed upon the child's arm, and a gold ring is fixed in its nose, as safe- 
guards, and then the child is solemnly dedicated to some particular demon, 
who is intrusted to protect it. 

The child is then named perhaps Payen, — the Devil's Own, — a name 
of frequent occurrence in southern India. 

The naming is followed by a great feast given by the parents, and 
sacrifices of sheep or cocks offered at the fane of the tutelary demon. 

Devils are said to be especially malignant at the period of marriage, 
when ceremonies are performed to avert the influences of the evil eye, 
ill omens, etc. 

Even at the time of the boring of a child's ears for earrings, the evil 
deities have to be propitiated with the sacrifice of a goat or cock. 

There is one demon who is supposed to be, when propitiated, very 
liberal in the bestowal of benefits, and is, in consequence, a great favor- 
ite among certain tribes. The priest of this devil will ask the looker-on 
to make a sacrifice of a goat or two, which he guarantees would obtain for 
the offerer a lucrative appointment under government. 

The process of demonification is said to be still going on amongst the 
Shanars ; and in every case the characteristics of the devil and his work 
are derived from the character and exploits of his human prototype. 

Dr. Bulmer. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 



